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(3)  ^^h increasing differentiation there comes

about an increasing mutual dependence of
the component parts, until the life and
normal functioning of each becomes depend-
ent on the life of the whole.

(4)  The life of the whole becomes independent

of and far more prolonged than the life of

the component units.

It is obvious that this pleasing analogy may be
pursued far. Thus a society may be compared to an
organism as regards the genetic kinship of the com-
ponent units (the cells being compared to individuals) ;
in the fact that continued existence depends on con-
tinued functioning ; in the power of retaining integrity
or viable equilibrium in spite of ceaseless changes
both internal and external; in the internal struggle
of parts which co-exists with some measure of mutual
subordination 5 in owing its peculiar virtue to the
subtle inter-relations between its unified elements ;
in its power of coalescing with another form or of
giving birth to another form ; in its power of varying
as a whole; in its habit of competing with other
forms, as the result of which adaptation or elimination
may ensue ; and so on. In fact the analogy is far-
reaching and persuasive and it is helped over some of
its difficulties by the consideration that just as there
are many grades of social-group, from the nomad
herd to the French Republic, so there are many
grades of organism from sponge to eagle.

Schaffle, in his famous work on the Structure and
Life of the Social Body (1875), carried the metaphor of
the social organism to an extreme which has induced
many to recoil from it altogether. The family is thed   by increasing  complexity of
